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Hello, boys and girls, here we are in the 
merry, merry month of May as the poets say. 
But our house was anything but merry this 
morning. First the penglets lost Lulu again. 
Then they found her and that was worse. 

Lulu had crawled under a rock in the back- 
yard pool and she would not come out. She 
wouldn’t talk. She wouldn’t even look at us. 
But what really upset Peterkin was that she 
would not eat. He tried sardines, candy, sea- 
weed, and a mess of rich-smelling harbor mud. 
She didn’t even wiggle a claw! 

“Never mind!” I said to Peterkin. “Just 
leave her alone for a while. Maybe she ate too 
much at your birthday party yesterday and has 
a stomach ache. There was a lot of goo 
around, and Lulu loves to eat.” 

“But she doesn’t get stomach aches,” Peter- 
kin explained, “not even when she eats tin- 
foil and cellophane with her candy.” 

“Besides,” said Petunia, “she didn’t eat 
much at the party. I noticed. Most of the time 
she just sort of hunched herself under a stool, 
looking sad.” 

“Now wait! How could that old lobster 
look sad? She looks like an undersea wreck 
washed up by the tide all the time. Anyway, 
what has she got to be sad about?” 

Petunia sighed. “I don’t know. I don’t 
think anyone stepped on her. Maybe nothing 
happened. Maybe that’s it. Uncle Pete, did 
Lulu ever have a birthday?” 
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“Well, to look at her, I should think she’d 
had a thousand.” 

“And we've never had a cake for her!” Pe- 
tunia shook her head sorrowfully. “And never 
one present. Isn’t it awful the way we've 
treated her? I’m going to go right this minute 
and say I’m sorry and find out when her birth- 
day is.” 

She whisked out the back door and down the 
steps. Peterkin and I waited uneasily. 

Petunia came back very slowly. She was 


crying. “Lulu doesn’t remember,” she sniffled, 


throwing herself into my lap. ‘““That’s what 














makes her so sad. She never ever had a birth- 
day party. She just guesses she—she’s got no 
birthday.”” And Petunia burst into wild sobs. 

“Now, now, now!” I said soothingly. “We 
can give Lulu a party anyway.” 

“But not a birthday party! There couldn't 
be presents nor candles on the cake.” 

Just then the door opened and Uncle Wal- 
rus came in. “Tut-tut-tut!” he said, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth. “What’s all this noise 
about?” 

We told him. 

“Simplest thing in the world,” he said. 
“We'll get Lulu a birthday. Or come to think 
of it, she must have one. Everyone has to start 
some time, don’t they? Just happens that it 
was so long ago that Lulu forgot. We'll get 
an astrologer and find out when it was.” 

“What’s an astrologer?” asked Peterkin. 

“An astrologer studies the stars and their 
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connections with people. Usually you tell him 
when you were born and he figures how the 
stars were that night and tells you about your 
character and fate. But we know’ Lulu’s char- 
acter and fate, so the astrologer can easily 
figure out what star she was born under and 
when. I'll just get my coat and go downtown 
now.” 

A couple of hours later he came back beam- 
ing. “I told you there was nothing that 
couldn’t be fixed. Lulu was born under 
Taurus in the month of May.” 

“But what day?” 

“Oh, the astrologer can’t tell that close, 
but it was May all right.” 

“How lovely!” cried Petunia. “We can 
celebrate and celebrate. Lulu will have a 
birthmonth instead of a birthday.” 

So the penglets are planning parties every 


day and it will be a merry, merry May. 


Story of the Cover 


Oh, what is so gay as a circus 
With the layers of sawdust to scuff 
And the animal smell 
And the rushing pell-mell 
And the noise? And if that weren’t enough 


There are elephants waving gray trunks and 
Sad lions with jungle-sick roar 
And clowns that play jokes 
To delight all the folks— 
Yes, the circus has these and still more! 
High above in the haze of the tent top 
All the acrobats swing through the air 
And in glittering clothes 
Hang by teeth and by toes 
While the drums roll and bugles all blare. 


And the circus has popcorn and peanuts, 
Hot dogs, each in mustardy bun, 

It has pink lemonade 

And a gorgeous parade— 
Oh, you can’t beat a circus for fun! 
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Child in the ud 


By MAY PINCHON 


Run in the wind, 
Feel it hurry 
Around your face— 
It’s soft and furry. 


Run down the wind, 
Feel it shove 
Against your back 
With a velvet glove. 


Run up the wind, 
Feel it fight 
Your puffing breath 


With all its might. 4 
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Spring Fever 


By JANE WERNER 


Over the curve of the turning world, 

Under a tent of sky, 

Wherever the pipes of the winds have skirled, 
A-wandering there go I. 


Whenever a salt breeze flicks my lip 
With the taunt of its briny lure, 

I'll ready my gear for an ocean trip, 
Though the way be far from sure. 


It may be through winter I'll sit me snug 
Out of the ice wind’s reach, 


ae But let spring lay a hand on my arm and tug, 


I’m off for the surf-stung beach. 


Under the curve of the turning world 
Where palm trees fan the sky 


And the breeze is a whisper of bright sails furled, 
A vagabond there go I. 
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Balloons eee balloons af 


By MYRA COHN 


Balloons, balloons 
on colored string 
are blowing out 
into the Spring. 


Balloons, balloons 
filled up with air 
are sailing off 

’ to everywhere. 


- 





Balloons, balloons 
all bright and round 
are floatingup (— K 


without a sound. 
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By FREEMAN H. HUBBARD 


He was just a half-grown puppy the 
night Mr. Brownell first saw him. A 
train stopped at Peach Springs in the 
mountains of Arizona. Mr. Brownell was 
the station agent there. The fireman 
from the engine walked into his office 
with a shaggy brown-and-white puppy at 
his heels and asked, ‘““Could you use a 
shepherd dog here?” 

The dog squatted on his hind legs 
and held up his front paws. 

The station agent frowned. “Why, no, 
I don’t need a dog. Where did you get 
him?” 

The fireman said, “We picked him up 
in the wilderness about ten miles back. 
He was walking the track. Must have 
fallen off a train.” 

“Shake hands!”’ ordered Mr. Brownell, 
squeezing one paw. 

The dog whimpered and drew away. 

“His feet are sore,’ said the fireman. 
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THE DOG 
Who Went 


Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


‘“‘He must have walked pretty far before 
we found him. Please keep him, Mr. 
Brownell! I can’t, because I live in a 
furnished room and my landlady doesn’t 
like dogs.”’ 

“Sore feet, eh?’’ The frown softened. 
“Well, I guess he can stay. I'll call him 
Jack.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Brownell.” The fire- 
man dashed back to his engine, and the 
train rumbled off in the darkness. 

Jack was still holding up his paws. 

“You must be hungry,” said the agent. 

“Woof! Woof!” replied the dog. 

“You stay here till I get back!” 

The man clomped upstairs to his liv- 
ing quarters above the station waiting 
room. A moment later he came down 
with an empty bowl, a large dish of 
corned-beef hash, and a first-aid kit. He 
filled the bowl with spring water. The 
dog took a long, noisy drink. Pretty soon 
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the bowl was dry and the corned-beef 
hash was all gone. 

Jack began licking his sore paws. The 
room was quiet except for the big station 
clock ticking on the wall and the tele- 
graph set chattering on the table. 

“Here, Jack!” said Mr. Brownell. 

He lifted the dog and placed him on 
the table away from the telegraph set. 
Then he opened the first-aid kit. First 
he washed all four of the sore paws. 
Then he bandaged them. While he was 
doing this, Jack licked his hands. 

Mr. Brownell patted the dog’s back 
and the dog jumped down to the floor. 
After that the man pushed the rug 
under the table to serve as a bed. Jack 
curled up and went to sleep. He slept 
there all night. 

Early next morning the alarm clock 
in Mr. Brownell’s bed- 
room woke him and 
Jack at the same time. 
The dog bounded up- 
Stairs to greet his new 
master. 

Word spread around 
the village that the sta- 
tion agent had a dog. 
Curious boys and girls 
flocked to the station. 
Some of them were 
Indian children. They 
all wanted to see the 
new dog with four 
bandaged paws. They 
asked many questions. 
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‘“What’s his name?” 

‘How did he hurt his feet?’’ 

“Where did he come from?”’ 

“Does he know any tricks?” 

Mr. Brownell answered them as well 
as he could. Then he shooed the chil- 
dren out of his office, so he could work. 

All day long, he listened to the click- 
click of the telegraph. Now and then 
train orders ticked in over the wire. 
Sometimes he tapped out a message him- 
self. Most of the time the dog lay curled 
at his feet under the table. 

The village children often came to 
visit. They never tired of watching Jack 
chase after Mr. Brownell’s newspaper. 
Every afternoon this paper was thrown 
off a train that whizzed by the station. 
Sometimes Jack caught it, but more 
often he picked it up from the station 











platform and carried it into the office. 

Once in a while Mr. Brownell forgot 
to wind his alarm clock at night, but 
when morning came Jack never failed to 
wake him at the right time. These things 
pleased the station agent. 

“You're a very good dog,” he said one 
day. “Now I will show you what we do 
with train orders.” 

Jack cocked his shaggy brown head as 
if to say, “Go ahead! I’m ready.” 

“This,” said the agent, “is a train- 
order hoop. We use it to deliver mes- 
sages to trains that run right through 
Peach Springs without stopping.” 

He held up a thin wooden hoop. It 
looked like a tennis racket with no web. 
Then he folded a tissue-paper order and 
tucked it into the fork of the hoop. 

Jack watched closely. Mr. Brownell 
was expecting a fast train. He signaled 
the engineer to run slowly while passing 
the station. Then he went to stand by 
the track. When the train roared by, he 
handed up the hoop to someone on 
board. 

As a rule, there were two hoops, one 
for the engineer and one for the con- 
ductor. The trainmen took out the 
paper and tossed down the empty hoops 
for Mr. Brownell to pick up. Often the 
agent had to walk quite a distance from 
the station to get them. 

But when he said, “Jack, go get the 
hoop!” the young shepherd dog would 
bound after it and soon return with the 
hoop in his mouth. 

One day a trainman forgot to toss 
back a hoop. He stood op the steps of a 
passenger car, reading his message. The 
hoop slid down to his feet. Jack raced 
after the slow-moving train, waiting for 
the hoop to be thrown off. The man 
paid no attention to him. 
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Jack growled and kept running. But 
nothing happened. Then he spied the 
hoop sticking out over a step. With a 
mighty leap, he seized it in his jaws, then 
trotted back to the depot in triumph. 

A week later a train stopped at Peach 
Springs to let off a passenger. He was a 
well-dressed man with a brief case under 
his arm. Mr. Brownell looked up as he 
came into the station. 

“Good morning!” 
“Is that your dog?” 

The agent nodded. “He sure is.”’ 

“How much do you want for him?” 

Mr. Brownell shook his head. ‘He's 
not for sale.”’ 

“I thought so,” said the visitor. “You 
know, that dog is smart. I was riding a 
train past here the other day when he 
followed us and jumped up to grab 
something from a car step. A train-order 
hoop, I believe. I saw him.” 

Mr. Brownell smiled with pride. 


said the stranger. 








The Hollywood talent scout 


“That dog picks up the hoops for me.” 

“He should be in the movies,” said 
the visitor. “I’m a Hollywood talent 
scout.” He handed his card to Mr. 
Brownell. “We'd like to make a deal 
with you. Let us borrow that dog for just 
one motion picture and we will pay you 
five hundred dollars. As soon as the pic- 
ture is made, we'll send him back to you 
safe and sound.” 

Mr. Brownell could hardly believe his 
ears. Five hundred dollars was a lot of 
money. 

The Hollywood talent scout opened 
his briefcase. “I have a contract here. We 
guarantee to take good care—” 

“Let me see the contract!”’ 

Mr. Brownell wiped his glasses on a 
blank sheet of train-order paper. Then 
he read the contract and signed it. 

The Hollywood man promised to call 
for Jack on the first of next month. Mr. 
Brownell built a strong wooden case 

















filmed Jack’s good-by scene. 


with a window and a door. Inside, he 
attached two dishes, one for food and 
one for water, and on the outside he 
wired two tags, telling the name and ad- 
dress of the Hollywood film company. 
On the top of the crate he painted this: 


JACK 
Railroad-Station Dog 
Property of Roy Brownell 
Peach Springs, Arizona 


This crate he stored in his office un- 
til the time came for Jack to go to Hol- 
lywood. He got the dog used to it by 
keeping the door open and putting his 
food and water inside. 

“We're going to miss you,” he told 
Jack, “but children everywhere will be 
happy to see you in the movies.” 

The news spread around the village. 
When the great day came, everybody in 
Peach Springs gathered at the depot to 
bid Jack good-by. Some children brought 
him food. One boy gave him a leather 
collar with shiny jingle bells on it. An 
Indian girl shyly handed Mr. Brownell 
a little blanket she had woven herself. 
It was red, white, and black, with a dog’s 
picture woven in the middle. 

‘This is for Jack,” she said. 

The Hollywood talent scout arrived on 
a train. He bustled around the station 
with an air of importance. He gave small 
flags to the boys and girls. With him was 
a movie cameraman who took newsreel 
pictures of all the goings-on. Everybody 
was excited and happy. 

Jack yelped with joy. He liked people 
to make a fuss over him. Mr. Brownell 
laid the little Indian blanket on the floor 
of his crate. He filled one dish with clear, 
fresh spring water. Then he put a nice 
juicy bone with plenty of meat on it in 
the food dish. 
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I'll fix that! 
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A cactus trap. 


























Hippity-hop, the bird is pretty, Serves you right, prickly kitty! 








THE DOG WHO 
WENT TO HOLLYWOOD 





With Jack gone, Mr. Brownell had to pick up the hoops himself. 


Pretty soon a train bound for Holly- 
wood chugged up to the station. 

Mr. Brownell said, “Go get the bone, 
Jack!” 

As soon as the faithful shepherd dog 
was inside the crate, his master shut and 
locked the door. Jack was puzzled. He 
gripped the bone in his teeth and 
scratched the door. Nobody opened it. 
He lay down on the little Indian blanket. 
His head rested on his front paws and 
his big black eyes were fixed on Mr. 
Brownell. He could not understand why 
he was locked up. 

Four boys from the village lifted the 
crate, one at each corner. They carried 
it out to the baggage car. All the children 
waved their flags and yelled. 

“Good-by, Jack, old boy! See you in 
the movies!” 

The cameraman kept turning the 
handle of his movie camera, taking news- 
reel pictures. Mr. Brownell felt sad when 
the door of the baggage car was slammed 
shut and Jack began to howl. 

The two Hollywood men scrambled 
aboard the train. As it puffed away from 
the station, the movie camera handle was 
still turning. Up ahead in the baggage 
car just behind the engine, Jack was still 
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howling. The village people watched the 
train until it vanished. 

That afternoon Mr. Brownell’s news- 
paper lay on the cinders until he himself 
picked it up. The same thing happened 
to train-order hoops. 

Day after day he picked up his news- 
paper and his hoops. Day after day he 
wrote down the messages that clicked in 
on the telegraph wire. Night after night 
he wound the old alarm clock, knowing 
that Jack would not wake him in the 
morning if he failed to wind it. Every 
day he missed that brown-and-white 
shepherd more and more. 

One afternoon a large flat package 
came to the Peach Springs depot. It was 
postmarked “Hollywood, California.” 
Mr. Brownell’s hands shook with eager- 
ness as he tore it open. Inside were six 
big photographs of Jack as he looked in 
his screen test. The station agent gazed 
at them a long while. Five of them he 
tacked up on his walls. The other one, 
which showed Jack with his Indian 
blanket, he gave to the little Indian girl 
who had woven the blanket. It pleased 
her very much. 

The village children often came to 
the station to look at Jack’s pictures. 
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They kept asking when he’d come home 
again and when they would see him in 
the movies. 

Mr. Brownell would shake his head. 
“I wish I knew.” 

But one morning as he sat at the table 
listening to his noisy telegraph set, bad 
news ticked over the wire. A telegram 
from Hollywood said: 

VERY SORRY TO REPORT JACK IS LOST. 

HE WAS LAST SEEN AT HOLLYWOOD 

RAILROAD STATION. WE ARE DOING 

ALL WE CAN TO FIND HIM. 

A week passed. ‘Then two weeks. Jack 
was still missing. The Hollywood film 
company offered a big reward for any- 
one who found the brown-and-white 
shepherd dog. They even hired a de- 
tective to hunt for him. But no sign of 
Jack! 

Every day the children of Peach 
Springs called at the depot asking for 
him. They were very sad, especially the 
Indian girl who had woven the little 
blanket. “If they can’t find Jack, how can 
he be in the movies?” : 

“I shouldn’t have 
let Hollywood have 
him,’’ mourned Mr. 
Brownell. “I don’t 
care if he’s ever in the 
movies or not, so long 
as he comes back 














home safe. I sure do miss that dog.” 

“But we want to see him in the mov- 
ies,’ said the little Indian girl. 

“Yes,” said a little boy, “we want to 
see our station dog in the movies.”’ 

One evening just as the sun went down 
behind the blue mountains, a strange 
thing happened. Mr. Brownell was walk- 
ing back to the station with the order 
hoops, thinking about Jack, when he 
heard a whimper that sounded like a 
dog. 

He looked around. A dark shadow was 
trotting along the track some distance 
behind him. Mr. Brownell felt a lump 
in his throat. Could it be Jack? 

“Jack!” he called. “Here, Jack!” 

The shadow bounded up to him, al- 
most pushing him over. Yes, it was Jack! 
The dog howled with gladness. He 
jumped up and down. He ran around in 
circles. He wriggled and twisted and 
howled some more. He wagged his tail. 

Mr. Brownell hugged and petted him. 
You never saw such a happy reunion in 
all your life. 

But the dog was 


thin. His coat was 
dirty and full of 
thistle burrs. His 


paws were sore, as 
they were the night 
Mr. Brownell first 
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saw him. And he was hungry and thirsty 
and tired. | 

They went into the station together, 
man and dog. There Mr. Brownell fed 
and watered his pet, picked the burrs 
out of his coat and brushed him. Later, 
when Jack was sleeping under the tele- 
graph table, the station agent tapped out 
a message for the Hollywood film com- 
pany. It said: 

JACK CAME HOME TONIGHT. HE 

LOOKS AS IF HE WALKED ALL THE 

WAY FROM HOLLYWOOD, I AM GLAD 

TO GET HIM BACK. BUT THE CHILDREN 

OF PEACH SPRINGS WILL FEEL BAD 

BECAUSE HE IS NOT IN THE MOVIES. 

The Hollywood film company’s 
answer fairly crackled over the wire. Mr. 
Brownell’s face was one big smile as he 
wrote down the words: 

WE ARE JUST AS HAPPY AS YOU ARE 

TO LEARN THAT JACK IS SAFE. HE 

MAY BE A WONDERFUL STATION DOG 

BUT HE DOES NOT LIKE HOLLYWOOD. 

WE HAVE A_ SURPRISE FOR THE 

CHILDREN. WE ARE SENDING YOU A 

NEWSREEL FILM FOR THE PEACH 

SPRINGS MOVIE THEATRE. IT SHOWS 

JACK AND THE CROWD AT THE STA- 

TION. OUR CAMERAMAN MADE IT THE 

DAY WE TOOK YOUR DOG TO HOLLY- 

Woop. 

So Jack was in the movies after all! 
Everybody in town went to the movie 
theatre to see him. The children 
laughed, shouted and clapped their 
hands. And the little Indian _ girl 
shrieked with joy when a picture of her 
blanket was flashed on the screen. Jack 
sat beside his master in the theatre. He 
barked with glee, but nobody chased 
him out. The whole village was happy 
because the station dog had gone to 
Hollywood and come home again. 
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2 JOKES 
by George 


George thinks May is the best month of 
them all. In the first place, it’s the easiest 
to spell! And it’s the time of year when 
the sun is getting brighter, the birds are 
singing, and—oh, you know! People feel 
better. They tell more jokes. Send any 
good ones you hear to George, Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





The teacher was asking about fur- 
bearing animals. “Billy,” she asked, “do 
we get fur from skunks?” 

’ said Billy. “Just as fur 
Martha McClung 


“Yes, ma’am,’ 
as we can!” 
AY 
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And here’s another from Martha: 

Mortuer: Why did you buy a dachshund 
for the children? 

FATHER: So they can all pet him at once. 





A newspaper editor got the following 
report from one of his men: 

“Child fell in front of moving train. 
More later.” 

An hour later more came in: 

“Nobody hurt. Train was backing up.” 


> 





Stap: A dime and a nickel were rolling 
across a bridge, and the nickel fell in. 
Why didn’t the dime? 

Hap: The dime had more cents. 

Marcia Robbins 
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By ELEANOR CHRISTENSEN 
Illustrated by FRANK DOBIAS 


RINKERHOFF was an ordinary 
ferry boat. Or so she thought. 

She could remember the day she had 
paddled out of the shipyard, a very 
young boat, all shining brass and white 
paint. All day long her paddle wheels 
had turned splish-splash up the broad 
river. Toward evening she had been 
turned in to a nice comfortable dock. 
Next morning Captain John had 
boarded her. 

“Holly and huckleberries, what a fine 
boat,”’ she heard him shout to the pilot 
as they climbed to the bridge. Brinker- 
hoff had shivered with pride. 

And then they were off. Back and 
forth across the river, all day long, every 
day, week after week, year in, year out, 
sunny, stormy, gusty, calm, carrying 
passengers where they wanted to go. 

People said nice things about her and 
Brinkerhoff blushed with pride as the 
sun touched her shining white sides. 
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e fairy Boat 


They said she was steady. She did every- 
thing that was expected of her. She never 
did anything unexpected. 

By and by, people forgot to say nice 
things. They grew so used to Brinker- 
hoff doing everything just right that 
they didn’t think about it any more. 
They began to take Brinkerhoff for 
granted. 

Brinkerhoff felt sorry about this. She 
went right on working steadily and do- 
ing everything just right, but her sides 
grew dim and grey and she never blushed 
any more with pride. Her loads seemed 
to grow heavier and heavier. She 
wondered what was wrong. 

‘This isn’t much fun,” thought Brink- 
erhoff. ‘““Nobody pays any attention to 
me any more. What can I do?” 

She thought and thought. “They'd 
miss me terribly if I ran away. And the 
change would do me good.” But she 
knew she wouldn’t run away. Those 
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people needed her to get across the 
river. She would have to think of some- 
thing else. 

While she was paddling along deep in 
thought, a little boy’s voice sounded al- 
most in her ear. When passengers picked 
just that place on her deck to stand, she 
sometimes heard very interesting con- 
versations. 

“Yes, I know that,” said the little boy. 
“But what is a FAIRY then, the other 
kind?”’ 

“Why, I’m a ferry,” thought Brinker- 
hoff. ““They’re talking about me.” And 
she strained her ears to hear. 

“Oh, a fairy is a good spirit that is 
always doing extra-nice things for people 
like granting wishes and warding off 
evil,”’ said the little boy’s mother. “We'd 
better get back in the car. We're almost 
ready to dock.” 

“A fairy!” thought Brinkerhoff. Since 
she had never been to school, she didn’t 
know the difference between a ‘ferry’ 
and a ‘fairy.’ “So that’s what a fairy is 
supposed to do. All this time I’ve been a 
fairy boat and I’ve never done anything 
about it.” 

The idea startled her so that she gave 
an unexpected lurch. Up on the bridge 
the pilot had to tug on the wheel for 
dear life to get her properly into the 
ferry slip. Captain John almost fell off 
his stool. 

“Fishes and funny faces,” she heard 
him grumble, “what’s the matter with 
this boat?” 

Brinkerhoff slipped into the dock 
quivering with excitement. “I’m a fairy! 
I'm a fairy!’’ she tooted happily. “Now 
to get to work.” 

All her passengers streamed off and 
disappeared down the city’s streets in- 
tent on their own business. A new group 
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of passengers waited till the boat was 
clear, then poured in. Her decks were 
filled with cars and trucks and her 
benches with people. She didn’t mind 
the load. She was too busy trying to dis- 
cover some wish she could grant. 
“Clang, clang,” went the warning 
bell. “All passengers on board.” Up 
went the gangplank—rattle, bang, bang. 
Brinkerhoff started her paddle wheels 
turning in the slip. The boat gave a lurch. 











The boat gave a lurch. 


Suddenly through all the noise she 
heard someone call. “I wish I could 
catch that ferry boat.” 

It was a young man with a suitcase. 
He was running as fast as he could but 
he looked hopeless and unhappy. The 
gate was closed, but he leaped it with 
desperation. He stood on the edge of 
the dock for a second, looking across the 
widening gap of water. 

Quick as a flash, Brinkerhoff spun her 
paddle wheels backward. ‘The space grew 
smaller. The young man leaped and 
there he was, safe on her deck. Then 
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Brinkerhoff went back to her business 
of getting across the river. 

“Hammers and hobbyhorses,”’ she 
heard Captain John roar to the pilot. 
“Did you see what I saw?” But he was 
pleased that the young man made it. 

Things looked different to Brinker- 
hoff next morning. The sun seemed 
brighter, the water was bluer, and her 
heavy load of trucks she hardly noticed 
at all. Brinkerhoff was light-hearted. She 
felt like a fairy. 

She admired the sunlit spray her 
paddle wheels churned 
up at her sides. She 
tooted a gay good morn- 
ing to the lighthouse 
keeper and he came out 
on his little porch to 
wave and smile. 

All the while she was 
looking for a chance to 
do some extra kindness 
or ward off evil, as a 
good fairy should. 

“I wish she would 
steer herself this morn- 
ing,” joked the pilot to 
Captain John up on the 
bridge. “Up all night 
with the baby, I was.” 
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Brinkerhoff frisked her paddle 
wheels, pointed her nose toward the 
ferry slip and took over. She heard the 
pilot’s surprise. ““Why, what the. . !” 

Out in the middle of the river Brink- 
erhoft heard a pathetic little peep. A tiny 
bird had started to cross but the wind 
was strong out there and the little bird 
was tired. 

‘How I wish I could get to the ferry 
boat and rest,” it cheeped. | 

Brinkerhoff let herself drift down, 
down, down, until the little bird rested 
gratefully on the flag- 
pole on tdp of the 
bridge. 

‘“Ooooops,” said the 
pilot who hadn’t been 
paying much attention 
to the steering. But as 
he took a tighter grip 
on the wheel, Brinker- 
hoff set her course for 
the ferry slip and spun 
her paddle wheels to 
make up for lost time. 

“Babies and_barber- 
shops,” she heard the 
captain exclaim, “‘this 
boat acts bewitched.” 
Then he went on in a 
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gloomy voice, “I hope they catch those 
robbers before they try to cross the river. 
I don’t want them on this boat.” 

“Robbers,” Brinkerhoff said to her- 
self. “I have granted lots of wishes but I 
haven’t warded off any evil. I'd like to 
do that, too.” 

All day she went back and forth across 
the river. She did many kind things. It 
was about supper time and growing 
dark. ‘There were not many passengers 
on board. Suddenly she heard two men 
talking softly. They were standing on 
the part of the deck where she could 
hear. 

“Yer crazy, wanting to hide it on the 
boat. Yuh can’t do it, I tell yuh. It’s a 
crazy idea.” 

“I’m not goin’ to carry this stuff on 
me any longer. They're gettin’ too close, 
see. I'll put it right here. Then tomor- 
re 

Brinkerhoff knew he was reaching up 
to the shelf where the life preservers 
were kept because his voice had grown 
faint. “The robbers,” thought Brinker- 
hoff, ‘‘and they are trying to hide their 
stolen money on me.’’ How could she 
give warning? 

“Robbers, ugh!’”’ she shuddered. It 
was one thing to grant wishes and make 
people happy. But warding off evil 
wasn't so easy. It was making her nerv- 
ous. She shivered a little. 

“Careful,” she heard a frightened 
whisper in her ear. “Wait till the boat 
stops shaking. Do you want all those life 
preservers down on top of us?”’ 

And then Brinkerhoff knew what she 
could do. She gave a tremendous shud- 
der. Down came the life preservers from 
their shelf, thump, bump, bump, right 
on top of the two robbers. They were 
knocked off their feet. Their moneybag 
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flew through the air and struck the deck 
so hard that it burst open. Coins and big 
wads of bills spilled out all over. 

‘‘What’s going on here?” roared Cap- 
tain John, running to the windows of 
the bridge and looking down. He was 
just 1n time. 

“Overboard,” shouted one robber to 
the other, and both men jumped into 
the river. Splash! 

The police found two wet bedraggled 
robbers on the ferry when it finally 
reached shore. They praised Captain 
John for discovering the robbers, but he 
said, ‘‘No, I only fished them out of the 
water. I’d never have known they were 
there if it hadn’t been for Brinkerhoff.” 
And he told them what had happened. 

When they had gone, he looked very 
thoughtful. “What made her shake like 
that?” he muttered. “Tigers and tiddly- 
winks, I can’t understand it. But she’s a 
wonderful old ferry. 
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The Red Drum of Bobo 


By WILLIS LINDQUIST 


Tue Story So Far: The pounding of 
the voodoo drums in the jungle sounded 
ominous to the Rawlstons. Then Papa 
returned with the news that war was im- 
pending and that they, as Americans, 
must leave their Haitian plantation for 
the United States. But someone must 
stay behind for two days to cover the 
family’s escape. Sixteen-year-old Dick, 
his heart in his mouth, volunteered. 
PART TWO 

Tig’s excited barking echoed through 
the empty house. He was at a mouse hole. 

“Tig!” Dick scolded. ‘‘Stop barking at 
that silly mouse!” 

Except for the angry muttering of the 
drums in the hills, all was quiet. Not a 
sound came from the orchard. 

Dick began to breathe naturally again. 
By now his family had surely reached 
the edge of the jungle. They were on 
their way to safety, and he was alone in 
the great plantation house with no one 
but Tig for company. 

Alone! How strange it seemed. He 
found himself listening for strange 
sounds. He wondered how many natives 
were out there in the darkness watching 
and waiting. What would prevent them 
from coming into the house during the 
night? 

Quickly he closed and bolted the door 
to his room and stood against it. But 
after a few seconds of tense waiting, he 
knew he was being very foolish. He 
couldn’t stand there all night. He was a 
young man now, entrusted with the first 
important job his father had ever given 
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him. He must not fail. He sat down on 
the bed and took Tig in his arms. “At 
least I have you with me, Tig. When I 
leave this place, you’re coming along.”’ 

Tig seemed to understand and licked 
his chin as if to say that would be just fine. 

Dick knew he would miss the servants 
and his white horse, Blanco. And he 
would miss his collection of drums that 
had taken five years to collect. 

Fondly he looked at them. ‘They were 
hanging by cords on the walls of his 
room—long thin drums and short fat 
ones, all shapes and sizes, some old and 
rare, others new. Many were colored, 
but none so brightly as the beautiful 
little red drum with the laughing face of 
Bobo painted on the drumhead. 

It had bright red tassels of dyed raw- 
hide, six of them; and on its wooden 
sides were delicately carved red vines 
and leaves, and three strange-looking 
green bugs. It was said to be a voodoo 
drum with powerful magic. 

Of course, Dick did not believe in 
native magic. Most of the natives were 
superstitious about many things that 
seemed foolish to him. But he had seen 
how the servants’ eyes rolled with fear 
when they saw the little red drum. They 
knew that the drum had been made by 
Bobo’s witch-doctor uncle and none of 
them would touch it. All the other 
drums they carefully dusted every day, 
but this one Dick had to dust himself. 

He suddenly remembered how dusty 
it had been that morning, and lifted it 
gently off the wall peg. To his horror a 
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To his horror, a singing buzz came from the drum. 





singing buzz came from it. Barking as if 
he had suddenly gone wild, Tig tried to 
attack it. 

As Dick stared at the drum, he discov- 
ered something else that made his skin 
prickle. The drum was bright and pol- 
ished. Not a speck of dust appeared on 
its carved surface. Someone had cleaned 
it! 

Dick hung it quickly back in its place. 
How could a drum make such a hum- 
ming sound without being beaten? Why, 
he wondered, would anyone clean it 
now? It made no sense at all. 

But in the morning, with the sun 
streaming in his window, and the green 
fields of cane rippling in a morning 
breeze, he forgot about the little red 
drum. ‘There were things to be done. He 
had to make it appear to anyone watch- 
ing the house that the family was home. 

He started a huge fire in the cook- 
house fireplace. After a breakfast of 
boiled eggs and bread, he fed the horses 
in the stable, saddled the big white stal- 
lion his father rode and tied it to the 
hitching post in front of the house. The 
stallion often remained tied there for 
an hour or more. It was a sign the master 
of the plantation was at home. 

For a time he played with Tig on the 
terraces near the three sparkling foun- 
tains that gave the plantation its name. 
Then the tropical sun became too hot 
and they rested in the shade of the pep- 
per trees. 

Breezes whispered gently through the 
palms that lined the driveway. White 
fluffy clouds drifted lazily overhead. It 
seemed like any other bright morning in 
Haiti. But always Dick kept a sharp 
lookout for natives. He saw none, 
though once Tig barked at something 
behind the hedge. 
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Dressed in his mother’s clothes, 


Late in the afternoon, Dick tried on 
one of his mother’s dresses. He was just 
about her size. It fit. With one of her 
veils over his head, he walked out on 
the veranda and sat in her chair. 

The drums started up again in the 
hills before sundown. The throbbing 
sounds came from the valley, too, and 
from the green fields of cane nearby. 

Dick studied the distant mountain 
slopes, deep in shadow now, and won- 
dered how far his family had gone. 

When darkness fell, he lighted candles 
in his parents’ bedroom, in Gail’s room, 
and in his father’s study. In the drawing 
room, as on the evening before, he 
lighted only the candles in the golden 
candelabra on the center table. He 
paraded several times during the even- 
ing before the drawing-room windows 
to give the house an appearance of life. 
So the first day passed. 

Another dawn burst over the plains of 
the Cul de Sac. But now there was no 
feeling of peace. The windows rattled 
with the heavy pounding of drums. 
There was a new and terrifying excite- 
ment in the drum thunder. 
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Dick sat on the veranda. 


Several times Dick heard shouts and 
the sharp crack of rifles. Then suddenly, 
in the afternoon, a heavy column of 
twisting black smoke rose from a plan- 
tation several miles down the valley. 

In an hour three other columns of 
smoke were weaving into the sky like 
angry black serpents. The natives were 
attacking and burning plantations, one 
after another. It would be only a matter 
of hours before they would reach Three 
Fountains. 

Perspiration poured down Dick’s lean 
face as he watched. He was tempted to 
make a quick dash for the jungle. But 
he knew that in the light of day that was 
foolhardy. They would see him and be 
after him in a moment. 

“IT know what my father would do,” he 
told the little dog beside him. “He’d 
fight as long as he had breath.” 

He armed himself with two of his 
father’s best rifles and crouched at a 
window that looked out on the drive- 
way. Feathery palm fronds glistened in 
the scorching afternoon sun. The pepper 
trees hung motionless. Not a thing stir- 
red except the buzzing flies. 
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Slowly the shadows lengthened. Dick’s 
muscles ached from being in one posi- 
tion for so long. 

He had just put down his rifle to re- 
lax for a few moments on the floor when 
he heard the sound of hoofs. Someone 
burst from the hedge and ran down the 
road toward the sound. 

Dick had not long to wait. A native 
mounted on a bay horse, with his sword 
drawn and a dozen or so others on foot 
with torches, rounded the bend of the 
road and advanced cautiously. 

There was something odd about them. 
They did not come charging and 
screaming as native raiding parties were 
said to do. There were too few of them 
to be an official party, Dick decided. 
They looked more like bandits. 

Slowly he leveled his rifle, took care- 
ful aim at the road ahead of them, and 
fired. 

A brown feather of dust leaped in the 
road. The horse reared. With shouts of 
alarm, the torchbearers dropped their 
torches and fled. Dick caught up another 
rifle and fired over their heads. They 
wouldn’t be back soon, he felt. 

But he was wrong. As he stood at a 
drawing-room window with a big pistol 
tucked in his belt, he saw the horseman 
come back. This time he carried a white 
flag of truce, and came alone. 

Dick didn’t like the look of it. “He's 
up to some trick,” he told Tig. 

The man dismounted and came up 
the broad stone steps, a giant of a man 
with an evil face and skin the color of 
soot. He wore a badly soiled diplomatic 
ribbon of green and gold over his ragged 
garments, and a battered old sword. 

‘Hallo in the house!” he cried. 

‘‘What do you want?” demanded Dick 
through the open window. 
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The big man started toward him. “I 
would speak with the master of the plan- 
tation.” 

“I have orders to deal with you.” 

“So!” exploded the big fellow. His 
crafty eyes flashed with anger. “Am I, 
General De Jonge of Mirebalais, to 
waste my breath on such as you?” 

Dick drew his pistol. ““Take one more 
step, General, and you won't have any 
breath to waste on anyone.” 

“Ah! You are a boy of spirit, I see,” 
said the general. His crooked mouth 
twisted into a smile. “And where is the 
master?” 

Dick gulped. “If you have anything to 
say—" 

The general chuckled. “The master 
and the girl have not been seen for two 
days. Perhaps I cannot see him because 
he is not at home. Yes?” 

“The master does not want to see 
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you!” Dick shouted, to hide his fear. 

Loudly the general laughed. ‘“‘And the 
madame is followed about by the little 
dog. They say it is you wearing the 
madame’s dress. They say you're alone.” 

Dick realized he had made a very 
foolish mistake. He had forgotten Tig 
never followed his mother around. 

The general rocked on his heels and 
laughed again. “If you are not alone, 
you have only to call to one of your 
family. Let me hear one voice answer 
you.” 

Dick felt his face sting with heat. He 
stared helplessly at the swaggering gen- 
eral, not knowing what to do. 

The stillness of the house was like a 
tomb. Dick wished he could sink 
through the floor and disappear. He saw 
the terrible smile of triumph spreading 
across the evil face. 

But suddenly the smile vanished. 
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From upstairs came the sound of a door 
slamming. Then the slow, heavy tread 
of footsteps. Thump! Thump! Thump! 
Thump! 

The skin on the back of Dick’s neck 
crawled. He felt weak. He was not alone 
in the house. Somehow, the look of as- 
tonishment in the general’s face sud- 
denly inspired him. 

‘Now, General,” he said as evenly as 
he could, “you have your proof.’’ He 
raised his pistol. “‘In ten seconds I’ll—”’ 





It was much more time than the gen- 
eral needed. Until the sound of the 
horse’s galloping hoofs faded away in 
the gathering dusk, Dick stood like a 
frozen statue at the window. 

Tig was whimpering and pressing 
close to his legs. Then Dick heard it, 
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too, a low humming sound that filled the 
house. He sucked in his breath, for he 
knew what it was. The little red drum 
of Bobo was singing! 

Stunned for an instant, Dick finally 
gathered his courage. Stealthily he tip- 
toed into the foyer. The house had be- 
come unnaturally quiet again. In a way, 
that was almost more frightening. He 
looked up the great curved stairway with 
its gleaming marble balustrade, and 
peered into the gloom above. Someone 
was up there. But who? Was it friend or 
foe? Why would anyone want to help 
him get rid of the general? 

Dick thought he knew. Some thief 
had sneaked up the back stairs and was 
looking for valuables. He had helped 
Dick drive the fake general away only 
because it would give him more time to 
hunt for jewels. 

“If I don’t go up and capture him,” 
Dick thought, “‘he’ll get away and tell 
others I’m all alone.” 

The palms of his hands were wet with 
perspiration. He wiped them on his 
trousers, took a firm grip on the pistol 
and rushed up the steps three at a time. 
Straight to his room he dashed and threw 
open the door. 

‘Don’t move or I'll shoot!’’ His voice 
sounded hollow and loud in the room. 
Nothing moved. He fell to his knees and 
looked under the bed, saw nothing. 

Frantically, he began a search of the 
other rooms. Tig was no help at all. He 
merely wagged his tail and followed 
along as if it were some kind of game. 

Though Dick searched every room 
twice, he found no one. Stranger still, 
nothing had been disturbed. ‘That was 
odd. A thief would certainly have dug 
into drawers and thrown things about 
in his hasty search. But not a drawer was 
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Dick could see flames leaping up the sugar mill. 


open, not one thing was out of place. 

Dick lighted a candle and sat down on 
the edge of his bed in bewilderment. If 
it wasn’t a thief, then who or what could 
have made the noise? 

The shadows of the drums moved in 
the flickering light. Dick found himself 
staring at the little red drum. It was 
swaying gently back and forth as if an 
unseen hand were rocking it! 

The cool evening breeze might be 
swaying it. But Dick wasn’t too sure. 
The thought that crossed his mind 
brought an,icy chill to his blood. What 
if there was something to native magic 
after all? Maybe the little voodoo drum 
with its strong magic had saved him. 
Maybe . . . maybe no living thing had 
been up here! 

The laughing face of Bobo painted on 
the drumhead seemed to nod, just as Bo- 
bo would have done. Bobo had been very 
helpful in collecting the drums. He 
knew more about them than most natives 
because he had studied voodoo magic 
under his uncle. 

Dick remembered something else, too. 
When Bobo gave him the little red drum 
he had said, ‘Powerful magic drum. Al- 
ways it make you many good lucks.” 

Maybe Bobo was right. 

“I’m going to put the little red drum 
in the sack of food Mother packed for 
me and take it along,” Dick told Tig. 
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“I’m going to need lots of good luck.” 

When darkness had fallen and he had 
lighted the candles, he decided it was 
time to go. The natives couldn't be 
fooled any longer. 

Though not a bit hungry, Dick 
stuffed himself with food. It was the last 
good meal he would have in several days. 
He noticed a strange brightness at the 
cook-house windows. He looked out. 
Flickering torches moved through the 
darkness. Already flames were leaping 
up one wall of the sugar mill. 

The natives had come back! Even now 
he feared the house might be sur- 
rounded. But that was a chance he had 
to take. They would be attacking the 
house in a matter of minutes. He had 
to leave now or not at all. 

“We can still make it,” he whispered 
to Tig. ‘Stay close to me.” 

Racing half the length of the house, 
he dived down the cellar stairs to the 
little side entrance his family had used 
two nights before. 

He heard the shattering and tinkling 
of glass upstairs. They were breaking in- 
to the house through a front window. 

Caution was no longer important. 
They knew he was trying to get out and 
surely had every door guarded. His only 
chance left was surprise. With a jerk, he 
flung open the cellar door and charged 
at the giant figure blocking his way. 
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It was like hitting a stone wall. Huge 
arms whipped about him and crushed 
out his breath. Dazed, he tried desper- 
ately to free himself. But his strength 
was gone. He hung helplessly as an 
empty sack in the strong arms. 

“Quiet, boy, quiet,” soothed a voice 
that sounded familiar. 

Dick looked up in amazement at the 
friendly black face of Sam, the planta- 
tion foreman. 

“Sam!” he gasped. ‘““What are you do- 
ing here?” 

“I come along when they march to 
Three Fountains,’ Sam explained in a 
guarded undertone. “They say you all 
alone in big house, so I think maybe you 
come out this way.” 

Dick understood. ““You watched this 
door to keep others from guarding it.” 

Sam nodded. Even from the sunken 
entranceway of the cellar, where they 
stood, flames and sparks could be seen 
swirling into the black night sky. Sam 
raised his head above ground level and 
glanced about anxiously. 

“They see you when you run to or- 
chard.” He took the pistol from Dick’s 
belt. “Hit me on my head with this.” 

“Hit you!” 

‘“Hit.hard.”’ Sam pointed to his fore- 
head. “Make nice big lump where it 
show. Otherwise they think I help you 
get away and they kill me.” 

Dick tightened his lips. Much as he 
hated to do it, he hit with all his might. 

Sam merely winced. With a big hand 
he felt the blood running down his 
cheek and he grinned. “You save my 
life, Mister Dick. Now run, and may the 
good Lord run right by your side.” 

Dick needed no urging. Catching up 
his sack, he darted up the steps and 
across the yard in the flickering light of 
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the fire. Tig was at his heels when he 
entered the orchard. Behind them rose 
a wild chorus of shouts which meant 
they had been seen. Only speed and the 
cover of darkness could save him. And 
speed was almost impossible with the 
sack under his arm and the big pistol 
bumping against his leg. 

At the far end of the orchard, Dick 
glanced back. A dozen or more dark 
leaping figures were racing after him. 
Then the jungle darkness swallowed him 
up, and he was crashing through the 
underbrush. The noise of his going 
could be followed easily, but speed 
seemed more important than caution. 

Presently he came out on a narrow 
trail. He could move swiftly and noise- 
lessly now. He knew the winding trails 
and streams better than did the average 
native, for the jungle had long been his 
playground. 

Behind him the loud crashing in the 
brush suddenly ceased. The natives, too, 
had found the trail. 

(This is Part Two of a three-part story. 
To be concluded next month.) 
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THE LANTERN 


CHINESE LANTERN 


STRIKING A LIGHT 


Some hundreds of years ago, candles began 
to be used as well as lanterns. It must have 
been hard to read by their flickering light, but 
since most people couldn’t read anyway, this 
did not matter. 

All the years that candles were in vogue, the 
oil lamp had also survived and was reborn as 
the kerosene lamp. Kerosene was less smelly 
than the animal oil it replaced. 

At the beginning of the last century, safety 
matches were invented. Light could now be 
struck instantly. At the same time, in 1806, the 
first gas lamp was set up on a Newport, Rhode 
Island street. At first many people believed that 
an open flame was running through the gas 
pipes and were afraid to use gas. 

Today, although most of our world is ablaze 
with electric lights, some strange lanterns are 
still in use. The strangest of them all is the West 
Indian firefly lantern behind the reeds of which 
enough fireflies are imprisoned to provide light 
for the West Indian. 
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Once upon a time the only light man knew 
was the sun. When the sun went down, man 
went to bed. But then man learned that he could 
make fire by knocking two flints together and 
lighting wood. And once he had learned that, 
he kept thinking of better and brighter ways to 
make light. 

The ancient Greeks were the first to burn oil 
instead of wood as fuel. They lighted their ; 
houses with open oil lamps. The open lamps + 





often blew out or started fires, so the Greeks in- . +} oes 
vented closed lamps with just one opening on ON eee Os 
top for the light to come through. They called THE SAFETY MATCH 


these closed lamps lanterns. 
The Chinese, being fond of color, designed my 
lanterns made of bright paper or parchment. *« 


Some of these lanterns were as high as seven 
feet, and since there were hardly any street \y Bea \ 
y } 
. | N : 





lamps, everybody carried them when going out 
at night. In Europe, rich people kept servants { 
called link-boys to run ahead of their coaches or Be. 
sedan-chairs and carry lanterns. I 
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By BRITA WALKER 


The biggest event in the whole year 
for the Angeletti family was Mama’s 
birthday. Mama’s birthday came in Au- 
gust, the time of a great feast in the 
church. Everywhere on every street peo- 
ple were making preparations, and it 
seemed to Gino and Maria that the prep- 
arations were specially for Mama’s 
birthday party, though they knew that 
most of the people were really getting 
ready for a great saint’s day. 

The Angeletti family lived in a big 
town by the river between two great 
bridges. ‘There was Carmen who worked 
in the butcher shop, and Jimmy who 
played the accordian, and Tom who 
went to high school. And then there were 
Gino and Maria. Gino was nine and 
Maria was seven, the youngest and the 
only girl in the family. 
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Illustrated by LEO POLITI 


The day Papa made the sausage for 
the great feast, Gino and Maria began to 
worry, for they knew that Mama’s birth- 
day wasn’t far off. Papa always made the 
sausage for the feast. “Get out of the 
kitchen, all of you,” he said. “I don’t 
want any women spoiling my sausage.” 

Mama and Maria went into the parlor 
laughing, and in ten minutes Papa 
called, ““Mama, get me the big pan in 
the pantry! Maria, I need all the spices! 
Where is the chopper and the garlic?” 
And before Papa knew it, everyone was 
back in the kitchen again. 

Papa’s big black mustache looked fine 
to Maria as she watched him. “When is 
the feast, Papa?’’ she asked. 

“Soon, Maria, soon,’ Papa laughed. 
“I must hurry or the sausage will not 
be ready in time for it.” 
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‘How soon, Papa, how soon?” Gino 
asked, anxiously. 

“In three days, Gino. Is it too long to 
wait?” Papa went on mixing his sausage. 
He didn’t know that Gino and Maria 
were worried about getting a birthday 
present for Mama. 

That very day Gino and Maria 
counted the pennies they had saved that 
summer. There were not very many. 

‘“‘We have only twenty cents, Maria. 
That is not very much for a present for 
Mama.” Gino looked sadly at Maria. 

The children counted the money 
again. “‘Let’s shine shoes, Gino. We can 
do that.” The little girl with the shin- 
ing eyes looked at her brother for ap- 
proval. 

‘“‘We can, Maria, we can. We can go by 
the steamboat dock. I'll get the polish 
and a box. You get a rag.” 

It wasn’t ten minutes before the chil- 
dren were down by the steamboat dock. 
People were already waiting for the boat 
to come in. 

At first Gino’s “Shine, Mister?’ was 
not very loud, but he wanted to buy 
Mama a present, and after a while he 
wasn’t afraid. Not many people wanted 
their shoes shined, to be sure, but 
enough. Gino would put the polish on 
while Maria held the open can for him, 
and then Gino would rub the cloth on 
the shoes until they shone like new. 

When the last of the passengers came 
off the boat that night, the children 
counted their money. They had nearly 
three dollars. 

“We had better buy Mama some new 
polish,” Gino said. “This can is empty.” 

The next morning Gino and Maria 
could hardly wait to walk along Main 
Street to see what they could find for 
Mama. They felt so rich and so proud. 
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Three dollars was more money than 
either of them had ever earned before. 

Main Street was a steep hill. Gino and 
Maria held hands as they walked. 

In a furniture-store window they saw 
a big, comfortable rocking chair. “That 
would be fine for Mama,” Maria said. 

“It would be too expensive, Maria. 
We cannot get that.” 

At each store they stopped, Maria 
would put her face against the window 
and look. ““There is nothing here, Gino, 
nothing for Mama.” 

They were almost at the top of the 
long hill. And then they saw what they 
wanted for Mama—red shoes! 

Mama always wore black shoes. Red 
shoes would be just right for a party. 

Gino and Maria opened the door with 
its tinkling bell. Gino held the money 
carefully in his hand. ‘“‘How much do 
red shoes cost?” he asked. 

‘Two ninety-eight—on sale.” The man 
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looked at the children questioningly. 

“We would like one pair,”’ Maria said 
eagerly. 

“What size?” 

Gino looked at Maria and Maria 
looked at Gino. They had never thought 
about the size of Mama’s shoes. 

“I don’t know,” Gino said. ““They are 
for Mama’s birthday.” 

“I cannot sell you the shoes unless you 
find the size. Perhaps Mama has big feet 
—perhaps small.” The man shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Maria looked as if she might cry. 

“If I brought one of Mama’s old shoes 
to measure, would that be all right?” 
Gino was anxious. 

“I guess so.”” The man turned away. 

“You wait, Maria. I'll run home for 
Mama’s shoes.” Before Maria could 
speak Gino ran out of the store as fast as 
his legs could carry him. 

It seemed a long time to Maria before 
Gino came back, but suddenly, there he 
was, puffing from running up the hill. 
In one hand, he held Mama’s oldest 
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black shoe, in the other, still safely, the 
money for the red shoes. 

The man looked at the shoe carefully 
while the children watched. “The size is 
almost impossible to see,” he said at 
last, ‘“but I guess I can find a pair about 
the same size.” 

He measured several pairs of red shoes 
with the old black one, and finally he 
was satisfied. 

Gino and Maria felt extra happy as 
they walked into the house to hide their 
package for Mama’s birthday party. 

And now there was only one more day 
to wait. Colored lights were strung in all 
the streets. A great banging went on 
while the men made stands to hold the 
hot sausage and pizza that would be sold 
at the feast. Gino and Maria stood watch- 
ing, getting in the way. But no one grew 
angry. Everyone was happy because soon 
it would be “The Feast.” 





They admired the booths 


At home the preparations were tre- 
mendous. Mama was making all sorts of 
things for the dinner on the feast day. 
There would be spaghetti and chicken 
and ravioli and pizza and, of course, 
Papa’s sausage. Maria and Gino helped 
with the stuffed celery, and washed the 
little after-dinner cups for coffee. Papa 
ordered a fine cake all decorated from 
the bakery. In no house were there so 
many things to be done. Everything 
shone for Mama’s birthday and the feast. 

That night it took a long while to go 
to sleep. Maria and Gino both were busy 
thinking about the next day. They heard 
many trains go by before they fell asleep. 
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and ate hot sausages and bought balloons. 
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In the morning they were up very 
early, but Mama was already in the 
kitchen making coffee for breakfast. 
Mama looked fine. Her best black dress 
was shining and lovely. Both children 
looked at Mama’s feet. 

“Black shoes,” they thought. “Just 
wait until you see your birthday 
present.” 

‘‘Happy birthday, Mama mia,’ Gino 
and Maria called together and kissed her. 

“Thank you, Gino, Maria, and now 
hurry so we can all go to church.” 

Soon they were all out in the street 
together dressed in their very best—Papa 
and Carmen with their shining, black 








mustaches, Jimmy and Tom, and Gino 
and Maria and Mama. Mama's birthday, 
the feast day, always started with church 
and ended with church. 

After church they all walked in the 
streets together to admire the booths 
with their gay articles for sale. They ate 
hot sausage, and Papa winked at Mama. 
“Not so fine as mine, eh, Mama?” 

“No, Papa, but if you eat too much 
here, there will be no room for any when 
you get home.” 

Balloons and pinwheels, all kinds of 
things were being sold. Papa bought 
everyone something. Gino and Maria 
had red balloons which floated high 
above them as they walked along. 

When they got home, Maria helped 
set the table and with Gino put the 
birthday package at Mama’s place. Car- 
men brought his package and Jimmy and 
Tom, and then Papa put two red roses 
and an envelope on the very top. 

Gino and Maria could hardly wait for 
everyone to sit at the table. Before any 
food was brought in, they all watched 
Mama open the _ packages. Mama 
laughed as she pinned the red roses in 
her hair and her cheeks grew pink. She 
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thanked Papa for the flowers and the 
money for a new dress which she found 
in the envelope. She admired the new 
pocketbook from Carmen, the lovely slip 
from Jimmy, and the beautiful scarf 
from Tom, but it was Gino’s and Maria’s 
package that seemed best of all. 

‘Red shoes!’ Mama said. “I never had 
red shoes. Oh, Gino and Maria, they are 
the finest present in the whole world!” 

To everyone’s surprise, except Gino's 
and Maria’s, of course, the red shoes ex- 
actly fit, and Mama said she would wear 
them the rest of this gay day. Gino and 
Maria smiled all over, saying nothing at 
all until Carmen asked how Gino and 
Maria had saved so much money. 

‘We worked,” Gino said. 

“What did you do, Gino?’ Papa 
sounded a little stern. 

“We polished shoes at the steamboat 
dock. It did not take too long.’ For a 
minute Gino and Maria thought Mama 
and Papa were going to be angry, but 
Mama looked quickly at Papa, and 
Maria saw there were tears in her eyes. 

“Do not scold the little ones,” Mama 
said softly. “I never had such a fine 
present before.” 


e By Emery I. Gondor 







































































Tillie the Turtle's content in her bowl; 


Both checkers and dry land upset her, poor soul. 


It's easy to see she doesn't approve, 


For throughout the game, she can't make a move! 


Text by ARTHUR NEWMAN 





BABY BIRDS 
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Every year a great many good-hearted 
people pick up baby birds and carry 
them home. They mean well, but often 
are mistaken in thinking they are rescu- 
ing orphans. Unless they have seen the 
parents killed, one or both are probably 
still looking after their baby. Sometimes 
when you come too near their children, 
a parent bird will pounce from above 
and peck your head like the mother blue- 
jay. Usually the parents remain con- 
cealed but are watching you anxiously 
from close by. If the baby cannot “‘take- 
off” well enough to escape your hands, 
then it is in some danger from dogs and 


werd 


your 


| tittle finger. 
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THE TOP SHELF of YouR 
BOOKCASE IS A GOOD 
SAFE PLACE. 
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cats. Hold it loosely as in the drawing; 
surprisingly little pressure can kill a 
small bird. Put it on a tree branch, go off 
fifteen yards, sit still and wait. 

If after half an hour no parent bird 
comes to feed the baby, it may need your 
help. Form a nest of. cotton in a little 
box and keep it lined with a paper nap- 
kin for easy changing. Moving slowly, 
feed the baby first with bread or dog bis- 
cuit soaked in milk. Add hard-boiled egg, 
worms, insects, or tiny bits of meat. 

From your bird books learn what kind 
of bird yours is and what food it needs 
as it grows older, and supply more seeds, 
mealworms, or other suitable food. Pro- 
vide lettuce and coarse sand, drinking 
water, and a place to bathe. When old 
enough it probably will fly gaily off, but 
some rescued birds prefer to stay. 

If you find an ailing or a crippled bird, 
better take it to the animal doctor. ‘Tam- 
ing, feeding, and curing an injured adult 
bird is very difficult. 


BIRDS } 
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YARNS OF TEE SEA 


By JAKE KLIMO *° 


"Morning, Jimmy. It’s a fine day to be 
out and about! Drop your anchor along- 
side and I'll spin you a yarn about the 
strangest cargo I ever carried. 

I was skipper and owner of a three- 
masted schooner. We were tied up along 
the dock at Barbados Island, discharging 
lumber. I was standing on the poop deck 
when I saw a short red-faced man climb 
up the gangway and hurry aft. 
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When he got to me, he pulled up short 
and said, “Are you the skipper of this 
ship?” I nodded and he continued, 
“Listen, Cap’n, I have a big problem on 
my hands and maybe you can help me!”’ 

I invited him to my cabin where he 
told me his story. He was the owner of 
a small circus and had shipped it to 
Barbados thinking he could make a lot 
of money, but ever since his arrival he 
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had run into trouble and now he had to 
get the show back to the United States. 

We left the ship and walked out to the 
place where the circus was set up. I 
looked it over and calculated that it 
would all fit into the schooner. The Fer- 
ris wheel and merry-go-round could be 
taken apart and placed in the ship’s hold 
along with the tent and bleachers. Then 
I saw the animals! There were two bears, 
a tired old lion, a tiger, three chimpan- 
zees, four horses and a small elephant. 
We agreed that their cages would have 
to be lashed on deck and covered with 
tarpaulins. The people of the circus 
could live in the sail locker where we 
would rig hammocks. 

That night they closed the circus, took 
it apart and brought it aboard, piece by 
piece. We worked hard all night and 
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were able to sail with the morning tide, 
leaving Barbados behind. 

That was some cargo! As we pulled 
away from the dock, the bears were 
growling, the lion was grunting, the 
tiger was screaming, the chimpanzees 
were howling, the horses were stamping 
their feet and the circus people were all 
out on deck talking and shouting at 
once! 

The elephant was the only quiet one 
of the whole bunch. He was chained to 
the mainmast where he thoughtfully 
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munched some hay while he looked at 
the big sails being hoisted above him. 

When we sailed out into the open sea 
and the ship began to roll and pitch, 
everything became quiet. The circus 
people all got seasick and went below to 
turn into their hammocks. The animals 
were busy trying to keep their balance in 
this strange new world. 

Things went along fine for three days 
and I began to get over the feeling that I 
was living in the middle of a zoo, The 
schooner made good time and soon we 
were in the old Bahama Channel with 
the trade winds abaft the beam, bowling 
along with a bone in our teeth. I noticed 
the animals were getting used to the ship 
and seemed almost normal. 
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Then one morning I awoke and heard 
yelling on deck! I rushed up the com- 
panionway and looked aloft. The chim- 
panzees had broken out of their cage 
during the night and had let the other 
animals loose! Then the three chimps 
had each picked a mast and climbed to 
the very top where they now sat looking 
down at the havoc on deck. 

The lion was pacing back and forth on 
the forecastle head, the two bears were 
moping around on the main deck and 
then I turned and found the tiger stand- 
ing beside me, looking me up and down, 
probably deciding which part of me to 
eat first! I made one jump and scrambled 
up the ratlines of the spanker. 

When I looked around, I found the 
rest of my crew in the rigging of the fore 


and mainmasts. The horses were rearing 
and kicking their stalls to pieces. The ele- 
phant was again the only quiet one on 
deck. He stood by the mainmast with a 
wisp of hay in his trunk, flicking the flies 
off his back. He looked up at me, nodded 
his big head and I swear, Jimmy, he was 
laughing at me! I didn’t feel funny at all 
and began bellowing for the animal 
trainers. 

They stumbled on deck, rubbing the 
sleep out of their eyes. When they saw 
the situation they ran below, broke out 
their nets and soon had the animals back 
in their cages. 

It was with great relief that I docked 
the ship next day in Jacksonville and dis- 
charged the strangest cargo I had ever 
carried! 





Wash-Day Wonder 


By Dorothy Faubion 
Illustrated by Emery I. Gondor 


The Bandersnatch is a strange affair, 
Tame as a kitten and big as a bear. 
It braces itself on its squatty base 








And begs for food for its big white face. 


I feed it dresses and sheets and towels. 
“More!” it rumbles. “More!” it growls. 
It gargles soap, it sputters pearls, 

And whirls and whirls, and WHIRLS and WHIRLS! 
Then all at once with a swishing sound 

The foam is gone, and round and round 

It tosses and tumbles the clothes inside 

In a watery, wonderful final ride. 

Then, suddenly through with its riotous fun 
It spins to a rest and sighs, “I’m done.” 
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so —- By HAMILTON HERTZ = = 


“Swimmers ready!”’ called the starter. 

A split second later, the starting gun 
cracked and six bodies plunged into the 
water for the start of the one-mile race 
that would settle the 1950 outdoor swim- 
ming championship. 

A huge crowd was packed into the 
stands around the outdoor pool in 
Seattle, Washington, scene of the 1950 
swimming meet. 

At the halfway mark, two men had 
forged ahead of the other swimmers. 
One, John Marshall, a freshman swimmer 
from Yale University, fought hard for 
the lead with a strong and steady stroke. 
The other was a 17-year-old boy from 
Hawaii, Ford Konne. 

As the swimmers raced past the three- 
quarter mark, they were neck and neck. 
Then Ford Konne turned on the heat 
and forged in front with a powerful kick 
and stroke. 

The Hawaiian youth, who was used to 
long, hard swimming races, seemed fresh 
and strong, when the judges yelled to 
the swimmers that there were only four 
laps of the pool left. 

Suddenly, Marshall opened up with a 
burst of power, and gained quickly on 
Konne. With only three laps to go, he 
was just a length behind Konne. Then 
he caught up to him. 

This tremendous effort to draw even 
with Konne exhausted Marshall. There 
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were only two laps left, but the crowd 
could not believe that Marshall would be 
able to keep up with Konne in the final 
drive to the finish line. 

At the start of the next to the last lap, 
Konne plunged forward with a terrific 
final sprint, pulling a full length ahead 
of the tired Marshall. It looked as if 
Konne would finish first in the race by 
a safe margin. 

But Marshall called upon every ounce 
of strength in his body, as he opened up 
with a final dash. 

One hundred yards to go, and the 
swimmers were shoulder to shoulder. At 
the 25-yard marker both swimmers were 
still fighting it out, neither able to gain 
a foot on the other. 

It looked like a dead heat, a tie race 
between Konne and Marshall. The 
crowd cheered wildly, and, with long 
strokes, the swimmers pushed hard to- 
ward the finish line. 

Three yards from the finish line, Mar- 
shall’s body shot up in an arch, half out 
of the water, and the tips of his fingers 
crossed the finish line a hair before 
Konne. 

The crowd was still cheering Mar- 
shall’s thrilling victory when the officials 
of the meet announced that he had 
broken the American record for the one- 
mile swim. Then the fans really went 
wild. 
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You don’t need a chemistry set to do 
chemistry experiments. There are many 
materials to work with in your kitchen. 

There you will find several acids, which 
are sour-tasting substances. Vinegar has 
in it acetic acid; sour milk contains lactic 
acid; lemon and other citrus fruit juices 
have citric acid in them. 

You also will find substances called 
alkalis or bases. These form a cloudy 
solution in water. Soap, ammonia, wash- 
ing and baking soda contain alkalis. 

These sour and cloudy substances are 
easy to recognize before they are dis- 
solved in water. But in solution they 
look alike. How then can you tell them 
apart? 

Tasting or feeling them would be un- 
pleasant. In a laboratory, workers dare 
not taste—or even touch—most of the 
chemicals because some are poisonous. 
Instead, they use substances called indi- 
cators to tell acids from bases. 

You too can use indicators and even 
make several yourself. Litmus paper is 
the best known indicator. In acid, it 
gives a pink color; in alkali, it turns pur- 
ple. You can buy strips of litmus paper 
in a drug store. 

Place your solutions of acids and al- 
kalis in small glasses or test tubes. Test 
each one with litmus paper, which turns 
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pink when you dip it in an acid and blue 
when it is dipped in a base. 

You can make other indicators from 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables. Shredded 
red cabbage or red rose petals, as well as 
other red flower petals, make an indica- 
tor that turns from red to green. Cover 
the cabbage or petal shreds with rub- 


_ bing alcohol. After a half hour, drain off 


the liquid. Using an eye dropper, test it 
with a few drops of acid. It will turn in- 
to a clear red. Then add a few drops of 
alkali until it turns green. Repeat as 
often as you wish. The indicator becomes 
fainter as it is diluted, but it continues 
to work. 

You can use the same method to make 
indicator solutions from beets, cherries, 
blueberries, tea, the red skin of rhubarb 
and petals from petunias, hollyhocks, 
zinnias, dahlias and other flowers. Beet 
juice changes from red in acid to purple; 
cherries and rhubarb from pink to gray; 
blueberries from purple to green; tea 
from orange to brown. The color changes 
you get from flowers depends upon the 
color of their petals. 

Try different substances with your in- 
dicators and see if they are acids or alka- 
lis. Some will be neither acids nor alka- 
lis, but you will find many that make 
your indicators change color. 
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By MURRAY T. PRINGLE 
Illustrated by RALPH RAY 


I wonder if you know that Eli Whit- 
ney, who invented the famous cotton 
gin, had a “partner” in that undertak- 
ing? Well, it’s true. And guess who his 
partner was? A cat! That’s right, a plain 
old alley cat! 

Your school’s history book may not 
mention that fact, but it’s true, never- 
theless, and this is how it happened . . . 

One day, when Eli Whitney was a 
very young man, he made a trip down 
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South through the “Cotton Belt.” And 
wherever he went, he met plantation 
owners who complained of the same 
problem. 

Their problem was how to extract the 
seeds from raw cotton. Since it had to be 
done by hand, it was both a costly and 
time-consuming process and half the 
time not all the seeds were removed. 

The solution seemed very simple to 
Eli, who even then loved to tinker with 
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machinery. One day, while he was dis- 
cussing this problem with some cotton 
farmers, he said, “Why don’t you build 
a machine? That would save you all that 
extra work and do a much cleaner job 
besides!” 

The farmers looked at him in surprise. 
“Why, son,” said one of them, “we've 
tried that. But no matter what we try, 
the machine won't work. We even had a 
couple of experts from Boston come 
down here to do that very thing, but they 


































finally gave up. They couldn’t build a 
thing that’d work. Guess we'll just have 
to keep on going the way we have been.” 

That night when young Eli went to bed 
he found sleep impossible. He couldn't 
get the thought of a seed-separating ma- 
chine out of his mind. There must be 
a way to build one, he told himself. 
There just had to be! 

Finally, with a gesture of impatience, 
Eli flung aside the bed covers, got up 
and walked over to the window for a 
breath of fresh air. The village clock 
was just striking midnight and as he 
gazed out the window he saw, bathed in 
a pool of moonlight, a gaunt, grey alley 
cat who had just killed a chicken. The 
animal was busily engaged in trying to 
pull his victim out of the coop. 

The cat worked desperately but 
couldn't pull the chicken out of the coop 
because the space between the slats was 


" too narrow. Time and again he would 


stick his paw in and snarl in frustration. 
Each time his claws emerged clutching 
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nothing but a mass of white feathers. 
For a long moment Whitney just stared 
at the scene. Then he turned abruptly 
and returned to bed. But now all 
thoughts of sleep were gone, for the germ 
of an idea had begun to form in his mind. 

He kept thinking about. the cat and 
the chicken and gradually the picture in 
his mind began to change until the cat 
had turned into a big iron claw and the 
mass of chicken feathers turned into a 
big lump of raw cotton! 

“Let's see, now,” he mused, “why not 
build an iron claw that would pull cot- 
ton fibers through a fine mesh so that the 
hard seeds would be left behind?” 

“By George! That’s it!” he cried 
aloud. Jumping out of bed, he once more 
crossed to his desk, took out a sheet of 
paper and pencil, and started hastily 
sketching a crude diagram. From that 
diagram was developed the cotton gin, 
which was just about the most important 
thing that ever happened to further the 
advancement of the Southland’s main in- 
dustry, cotton growing! 

So you see, it was actually a cat who 
gave Eli Whitney the “plans” for his 
most important invention! 
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Spring Luncheon : 
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Menu 
Stuffed Celery 
Omelette 
Baked Grapefruit “< 
Milk » Hot Rolls 
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STUFFED CELERY: You'll need celery, 
cream cheese, and paprika powder. 
Scrape and wash celery. Fill celery 
stalks with cream cheese. 
cheese with paprika powder. a 
OMELETTE: You'll need two eggs 4 1)” 
for each person, a can of cold aspara- | 
gus, and tomatoes. ) 
Break eggs into a cup and mix egg 
white with egg yolk. Add a little salt 








~ 


Sprinkle 





>and pepper. Pour egg into a frying 


pan greased with butter and fry until 
light brown on one side. Turn ome- 
lette over and lay cold asparagus and 
sliced tomatoes on top. Fold omelette 
over and fry both sides of folded 
omelette until light brown. 

Hor Rotts: Cut rolls in half and 
butter. Heat buttered rolls in oven. || 
BAKED GRAPEFRUIT: You'll need 

half a grapefruit per person and 


KS. honey. 


Cut grapefruit in half and hollow 
out the white, pithy middle. Spread 
top of grapefruit with honey and 
bake in oven for a few minutes. 














JEANNE-MARIE COUNTS HER SHEEP 
by Francoise (Scribners. $2). A small child’s 
wishes and dreams are woven into a gay pic- 
ture story. Both pictures and text have a naive 
charm. 


PETUNIA 
by Roger Duvoisin (Knopf. $1.50). The silly 
goose named Petunia makes children giggle 
as they listen to Petunia’s mistakes. There is 
hidden wisdom in the story, which gives it the 
everlasting quality of a folktale, and it’s fun 
both for looking and listening. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL DOLL 

IN THE WORLD 

by Phyllis McGinley (Lippincott. $1.75). 

Little girls who love dolls will surely feel this 

story is written especially for them. Dulcy, 

who had too much imagination, is a real girl 
with a real problem. 


SAM PATCH 
The High Wide and Handsome Jumper, by 
Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy (Houghton. 
$2). Call all boys who like a tall, rugged story. 
Call their sisters, too, who like a touch of 
danger and daring. Meet two champion jump- 
ers, Hurricane Harry and Sam Patch, who 
jump two hundred feet at a time. 


NILS THE ISLAND BOY 
by Hedvig Collin (Viking. $2). Nine-year-old 
Nils lived in Denmark. He had a playhouse of 
his own, a dog, and a pony, and he often got 
into mischief. Nils sounds like a real boy, not 
like a story-book character. 


CENTERBURG TALES 
by Robert McCloskey (Viking. $2.50). Homer 
Price fans, and there must be thousands of 
them, will line up for McCloskey’s new book 
about Homer and his friends. Grampa Her- 
cules and his tricks, Uncle Ulysses and his box- 
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tops, the slick stranger—all keep things hum- 
ming for youngsters in Centerburg. 


THE STORY OF LASSIE 
by John H. Robbwell and Rudd B. Weather- 
wax (Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50). How a dog 
that nobody wanted became a movie star is 
a sensational success story. Even more inter- 
esting is the keen analysis of dog-handling 
and of basic steps in dog-training. 


WIND RUNNER 
by G. W. Barrington (Longmans. $2.50). Fleet 
was an African antelope, whose life story is 
as dramatic as Bambi’s. The wild bush coun- 
try of Central Africa serves as colorful back- 
drop for Fleet’s adventures with lions, ele- 
phants, hyenas, and 
hunters. 


superstitious native 


THE SILVER WOLF 
by Merritt Parmelee Allen (Longmans. $2.50). 
The Silver Wolf was a secret clue to a silver 
mine. Who would get there first: the evil- 
minded Castro or the Indian and his young 
American friends? This is lively historical ad- 
venture on the road to Santa Fé. 


GHOST TOWN COWBOY 
by Genevieve Torrey Eames (Messner. $2.50). 
There is good Western atmosphere and 
enough mystery and adventure to keep you 
turning the pages. 


THE PONY EXPRESS 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams (Random House. 
$1.50). This is a fresh and authentic handling 
of a popular subject. It is one of the most dis- 
tinguished volumes in the new series of Land- 
mark Books. Other outstanding titles in the 
series are THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, Po- 
CAHONTAS AND CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, THE 
CALIFORNIA GOLD RusH and THE WRIGHT 
BROTHERS. 
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Mother’s Day Corsage .- 


By Vada 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: Scraps of crepe paper in 
several colors, a paper lace doily 6 in. in di- 
ameter, string or fine wire, and paste. 

1. For each corsage cut 3 green leaves and 
8 groups of petals like the patterns show be- 
low. These can be cut directly from the crepe 
paper. 

2. Twist together the points of the petal 
clusters and assemble the groups of petals. 
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Add the leaves. 

3. Tie groups of petals and leaves with 
string or wire. Stick the ends through the 
center of the doily. 

5. Stretch the petals for flower effect and 
pull the petals to form a corsage. 
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RIDDLES 
1. What is the difference between a woman 
with very straight hair and a miser? 
2. I’m used on the carpet and sometimes 
the wall, 
Though that isn’t the best place for me. 
Without me some boats couldn’t make 
port at all 
But would have to stay out on the sea. 
3. I'm sometimes made of iron, and I’m 
sometimes made of gold, 
I’m worn by men and women, loved 
and hated, I’ve been told, 
I can be smooth and grassy, and I 
stretch out far and wide, 
Then people come to seek me for they 
like me well outside. 


FIVE-LETTER WORDS 
Fill in the blanks to make words which will 


fit the definitions in the corresponding places 
below. 


IN---l-—---IN 
-IN--2-—--IN-— 
--IN-3.-IN-- 
—---IN4IN---— 
—--IN-5.-IN-- 
-—-IN-—--6.-—--IN- 
IN-—---7.-—---IN 
Kings of Peru 1. Part of your head 
Digger for coal 2. Salt water 
Heavy cord 3. Burn the surface 
Glossy fabric 4. Forefinger . 
Backbone 5. Nip 
Piebald pony 6. Pieces of money 
A country in Asia 7. Bundle of yarn 
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Puzzlewits 
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By ROBIN PALMER 
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THE FAVORITE FACE CARD 

This is a very simple card trick to perform 
and yet it is not easy for an audience to guess 
how it is done. It should be played before 
two or more persons. To begin with, ask one 
of your friends which is his favorite face card. 
Perhaps he will say the Jack of Hearts. Then 
look quickly through the pack until you find 
the Jack and lay him face up on the table. 
Put the rest of the pack face down in three 
fairly equal piles, and ask your friend to 
choose a pile. If he happens to take the middle 
one, tell him to remove the top card without 
looking at it and put it on the table in front 
of him. You then pretend to talk with the 
Jack of Hearts and presently announce that 
the Jack has told you the chosen card is the 
ten of spades. The card is turned over and 
sure enough, it is the ten of spades. 

When you looked through the pack you no- 
ticed particularly what the top card was. 
Then in laying the piles on the table, you put 
down the middle pile last so the top card was 
on top of the middle pile. You can see how 
easy that would be. 

But suppose your friend does not choose 
the middle pile. In that case you immedi- 
ately turn to the other person and ask him 
also to choose a pile. If he takes the middle 
one, you tell him to remove the top card and 
proceed as before. If he chooses the other end 
pile, you simply say, “That leaves us these 
cards. Will someone take the top one off?” In 
this way you let the audience appear to have 
a choice in the matter while you are actually 
forcing a certain card on them. 


StorRY PARADE 


HOW MUCH? 

One day a boy went into a toy store and 
bought a top and a ball. He paid $1.25 for 
the two. If the ball cost twenty-five cents more 
than the top, how much did he pay for each? 


CRAB RACES 
May is a good month for picnics, and at 
every picnic it is fun to have some sort of 
contest. How about a crab race? You know 
crabs move sideways or backwards. Make start 
and finish lines on the ground with sticks or 
string. Then get your contestants down on 
their hands and knees, ready for the starting 
signal. They may go backwards or sideways, 

and the winner is the king crab. 


ONE WORD OR TWO 
Some words can be divided so that they will 
make two, either with the same spelling as in 
carton and cart on, or with a slight change, 
as in cannibal and can nibble. In the puzzle 
below, blanks are left for the whole word and 
for the second part of the divided word. 





1. Come ——— for me, dear lady, if you can 
——— yourself. 

2. Hands up, I'll put a bullet ——— you be- 
before I'll let you print that ———. 

3. In London we paid a ——— to see that 
inlaid floor ——— the palace. 

4. Did you hear that awful rumor that the 
huge cur the ? 

5. Because she had given the cock ———, the 
old hen was awarded a blue ———. 

6. I wrote ——— persons that the job would 
have to ———. 


7. We've been very sympathetic, and I don’t 
see how they could call ——— ——— . 

8. Let ——— consider the insect pests that 
attack the ———. 


PICTURED ACROSTIC 


Each picture below represents a six-letter 
word. When you have guessed them correctly 
and written them in order one below the 
other, the initial letters will describe the 
month of May. 
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We're very sorry that Peterkin is in the hos- 
pital, but still it couldn’t be helped. It all 
happened when Peterkin was asked to play 
shortstop for the New York Yankees. On the 
opening pitch a popfly was hit to Peterkin. 
The glare of the sun dazed him and the ball 
put a nice egg on his crest. Well, Petunia wrote 
the 6A class at Mary Phillips School in Mish- 
awaka, Indiana, to take over the first part of 
the Penglet Press. 

James Braunsdorf and David Spalding 


SPRING—A BOY’S IDEA 
By John Voorheis, age 12 


The Spring Wind is like a tiger 
which sneaks up to you, 
Then springs and lands in a shower 
of buds and blossoms and melted snow. 


SPRING—A GIRL’S IDEA 
By Frances Ostrowski, age 11 


The Spring Wind is a Princess 
With her skirts rustling by, 
With her golden hair a-dangling 
And a-blowing in the air. 

The Spring Wind is a Princess 
With flowers in her hair. 


MY FIRST BASS 
By Nelson Hill, age 11 


The water was cold. It was a very foggy morn- 
ing, but it seemed all right because my father 


. and I were the only ones there. I put the line 


on my fishing pole. Then I just couldn’t decide 
what bait to use. I thought hard, then said, 
“Pass me the minnows, sir.” I took a wild 





FISHING by Carolyn Stafford, age 12 











throw. No sooner had the bobber stood up, 
than it went down. I hooked it and guess what! 
I had hooked a two-pound small-mouthed bass! 


SPRING THOUGHTS 
By the 6A Class, Phillips School 


Spring is: 

The sound of a turning rope as girls play 
“Jump-the-rope,” 

The yell of “Knock a homer!” and cries of 
angry fans as the umpire calls the last 
strike, 

The smell of dusty houses getting cleaned, 

Wild geese flying north again, 

The pussywillow that comes out at the first 
ray of sunshine, 

The pink and white apple blossoms in the 
orchards, 

A robin singing, “Spring is here! Here!” 

Spring is a beautiful wonderland. 
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THE SHIP 
By Alan Roehl, age 7 


NIGHT AND DAY FAIRY 
By Denise Atkinson, age 7 


The night is a fairy that goes across the sky, 
The moon is its wand; the stars are its eyes. 
The sky is its gown, as black as black can be. 
Come, little night fairy, watch over me. 


The day is a fairy that goes across the sky, 
The sun is its wand, the beams are its eyes. 
The sky is its gown, as blue as blue can be. 
Come, little day fairy, watch over me. 
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THE FAIRY IS RIGHT 
By Betty Ruth Smith, age 11 


Pam, the teddy bear, and Spot, the toy dog, 
were sitting on the floor of Carol Brown's 
nursery talking about adventures. 

“Say,” said Pam, “let’s go on one tonight.” 

“That would be fun. Where shall we go?” 
asked Spot, all in one breath. 

“I know where we can go.” 

“Where?” asked Spot. 

“Well,” said Pam. “You know, there’s an 
end of the rainbow.” 

“Yeah,” said Spot. 

“Well, you’ve heard people say there’s a pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, let’s start.” 

“But .. but. . but. .” 

“What are you but-ing about?” Pam asked. 

“What if it gets daylight before we get 
back?” Spot asked. 

“We'll take some invisible stuff with us,” 
Pam said. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. They tramped 
for an hour until Spot said, “Look, there’s a 
hole.” 

“Ah, a hole,” Pam said. 

“Hello,” said a little voice. 

“Spot, did you hear that?” 

“Yeah, I heard it.” 

“Hello,” said the voice again. 

“I know who that is,” said Spot. “That's 
Sup, the little fairy. We're in fairyland.” 

“We are?” asked Pam. “Say, maybe he can 
help us find the rainbow.” 

“Say, Sup,” said Spot. “Could you tell us 
the way to the rainbow?” 

“The rainbow? What do you want to go 
there for?” 

“We want to find the pot of gold,” Pam 
put in. 

“Don’t go there, my friends. If you take it, 
then you won't be able to say there is a pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow.” 

“Well, I guess you’re right. Let’s go home, 
Pam.” 


STORY PARADE 


THE MOON 
By Faye Audrey Goldberg, age 11 


Once upon a time there was a captain who 
was very brave. He sailed the seas in a big 
whaling vessel which he owned. 

Captain Baynard caught more whales than 
any other whaler. Whenever he came to port, 
the people came to the docks to see how many 
whales he had caught. 

Most of Captain Baynard’s records haven't 
been broken to this day. 

One day the brave captain died. When he 
went to heaven, he wasn’t very happy. 

Finally the angels asked him why he brood- 
ed so. The captain told them he was lone- 
some for the sea. 

The angels, seeing the captain growing 
sadder and sadder, held a council. But even 
the wizard couldn’t find anything to help Cap- 
tain Baynard. The wizard, a kind fellow, 
made a vow that he would never touch a mor- 
sel of food till he had solved the riddle. 

Finally an idea struck the wizard. He 
called a big meeting and when the angels 
agreed to his plan he sent for Captain Bay- 
nard. 

When he arrived, the wizard waved his 
magic wand over him and mumbled some- 
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BOATS, AIRPLANES and KITES | 


—— NEW REVISION of one of the most appealing craft books | 
for boys and girls ever published. Four new projects and numer- 

‘ ous changes make it. better than ever before. Tells how to build 

model sailing yachts and motor boats . . . airplane models . . . kites. Up-to- 

for maximum interest. Every project tested. Detailed in- 

drawings and photos of construction and completed project 

iven with each. By A. J. LaBerge, Supervisor of Playgrounds, Minneapolis 
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can DO THEMSELVES from materials found RIGHT | 

AT HOME. Includes ideas for holidays, gifts, make- | 

believe, ornaments, games and puzzles . . . fun for out- 

doors and indoors. Easy-to-understand humorous | 

CARTOON STYLE creates and holds interest. Each | 
idea on a page by itself. By Mary and Dale Goss, nation- 
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JACK & JILL RACE from “Do-lt Fun For Boys & Girls 


FREE 10 days examination of books. CLIP & SEND IN COUPON 





thing. A big white ball covered the captain. 

“This is your ship,” said the wizard, “and 
it shall be called the moon. You will sail the 
sky and catch the stars for whales. And when 
the moon goes down you will have made 
port.” 

So Captain Baynard sails in the skies and 
is a very. happy captain. 


SPRING 
By Laraine Holmes, age 8 


A pretty little fairy, 
A small bumble bee, 
A pretty jar of roses, 
A tall green tree. 


NIGHTTIME IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 
By Pamela Kearl-Armati, age 5 


I hear bow-wow and it scares me. 

I see the lights flashing in my room 
From the other side of the street. 

It makes the room look shining. 

Every time when I wake up I hear music 
From where people dance. 

Sometimes I hear rain. 

It sounds like someone 

Swishing off a fire hose. 
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MEET THE ARTIST 
Aurelius Battaglia 


a Aurie Battaglia was a boy in Washing- 






















ton, D. C., he considered being a cowboy, a 
musician, or an artist. Well, one thing and another 
persuaded him to give up a musical career; and he 
found he was handier with a pencil than a lariat. 
So he studied at Washington’s Corcoran School of Art and became in turn a teacher 
of art, a sketcher of stories in the Walt Disney Studios, a planner of training films 
in the Navy Department, an illustrator of children’s books with a big, high-ceilinged 
studio on New York’s 57th Street, and, on the side, a proud husband and father. 

Looking ahead, he dreams of a house 
in the country with a garden to dig in, a lot of records 
to play, and lots of pictures to paint for books 
which he plans to be even better than his three 
fine Little Golden Books: Pat-a-Cake, Pets for Peter, 
and the handsomely funny Little Boy 





with a Big Horn (from which the picture 


shown here is taken). 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
PUBLISHERS * NEW YORK 


ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD 









NEW YORK * POUGHKEEPSIE 
DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS OF 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





Here is a big library of charming little books 
for very young readers. Tell-a-Tales are 


hard-covered, bright little books, illustrated in 


brilliant full color throughout. 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES 
(AND MORE COMING) 157 


AT YOUR NEAR-BY STORE 
EACH 


THE TRUCK THAT STOPPED HULLABALOO BENNY THE BUS 
AT VILLAGE SMALL WILLY WOO FARMER JOHN 
PEPPERMINT LITTLE CABOOSE HI! COWBOY 
LITTLE TWEET DODO CRADLE RHYMES 
MATILDA, MACELROY, AND MARY LITTLE BLACK SAMBO FLYING SUNBEAM 
FUZZY WUZZY TELL-A-TALES 
FRANKY THE FUZZY GOAT SUNNY, HONEY, AND FUNNY TOMMY AND TIMMY 
FUZZY MITTENS FOR THREE LITTLE KITTENS FUZZY DAN 
STORIES ABOUT YOUR FAVORITE CHARACTERS 
DONALD DUCK BUGS BUNNY ROY ROGERS 
HOWDY DOODY WOODY WOODPECKER GENE AUTRY 
TOM AND JERRY 
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Gay as a fiddle 
and the tap of dancing feet— 
that’s STORY PARADE! 


It’s always party-time when you get your very 
own copy of STORY PARADE. STORY 
PARADE brings lots of laughter and jokes 
to pass around .. . tense mysteries . . . salty 
yarns of the sea... and stories of horses and 


dogs that can be told and retold. 


So celebrate this month by getting your sub- 
scription to STORY PARADE. Fill in the 
coupon below—and month after month 


STORY PARADE will come right to you. 





ORDER NOW 


Give this coupon to your bookshop or 50 for ears 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York $7.5 ay 
$5.50 for 2 years 


$3.00 for 1 year 


Please send years subscription to: 








